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House of Commons. Ay! I know something about that
place, I think, and I tell you what besides: that if there had
not been this interruption, Mr. Disraeli might have been a
failure; I don't call this a failure, it is a crash. My debut
was a failure, because I was heard, but my reception was
supercilious, his indignant. A debut should be dull. The
House will not allow a man to be a wit and an orator, unless
they have the credit of finding it out. There it is.**

This little oration, coming from an opponent, left a shock
of astonishment. The young men dispersed, rather embar-
rassed. Bulwer went up to Sheil and said: "Disraeli is dining
with me this evening. Would you like to meet him?"

"In spite of my gout," said Sheil, "I long to know him.
I long to tell him what I think."

Sheil was charming at dinner. He took Disraeli aside and
explained to him that this noisy reception had been a great
opportunity for him. "For," said he, "if you had been
listened to, what would have been the result? You would
have done what I did; you would have made the best
speech that you ever would have made: it would have been
received frigidly, and you would have despaired of yourself.
I did. As it is, you have shown to the House that you have
a fine organ, an unlimited command of language, courage,
temper, and readiness. Now get rid of your genius for a
session. Speak often for you must not show yourself cowed,
but speak shortly. Be very quiet, try to be dull, only argue
and reason imperfectly, for if you reason with precision,
they will think you are trying to be witty. Astonish them
by speaking on subjects of detail. Quote figures, dates,
calculations. And in a short time the House will sigh for the
wit and eloquence which they all know are in you. They
will encourage you to pour them forth, and then you will
have the ear of the House and be a favourite."

A speech so intelligent, and showing so deep an under-